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Fuzzy-logic basics: 
intuitive rules 
replace complex math 

David I Brubaker, The Huntington Group 

Although "fuzzy logic" may seem to imply im- 
precision, it's based on a reliable and rigorous 
discipline. Fuzzy logic lets you accurately de- 
scribe control systems in words instead of com- 
plicated math. 

Fuzzy logic, based on fuzzy set theory, allows you to 
express the operational and control laws of a system 
linguistically — in words. Although such an approach 
might seem inadequate, it can actually be superior to 
(and much easier than) a more mathematical approach. 
The main strength of fuzzy "set theory, a generalization 
of classical set theory, is that it excels in dealing with 
imprecision. 

In classical set theory, an item is either a part of a 
set or not. There is no in-between; there are no partial 
members. For example, a cat is a member of the set 
of mammals, and a frog is not. Such sets are called 
crisp sets. 

Fuzzy set theory recognizes that very few crisp sets 
actually exist. The crisp set of mammals, for example, 
encounters a problem with the platypus. We have to 
consider the platypus a full member of the set, even 
though it has a duck-like bill and lays eggs. Fuzzy set 
theory doesn't have to deal with such exceptions (or 
with a number of paradoxes that arise from the strict 
member/nonmember dichotomy). 

Fuzzy logic allows partial set membership; it allows 
gradual transitions between being fully a member of 
the set and fully not a member of the set. Being par- 
tially a member of a given set, a given element is also 
partially not a member of that set. 

Because fuzzy set theory allows both full member- 
ship and full nonmembership (although not simultane- 
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Fig 1 — In traditional logic (a), a woman is either a member of the 
set TALL WOMEN or not, and a mere fraction of an inch can make 
the difference. Fuzzy logic (b) allows partial set membership that 
is characterized by a gradual transition from not tall to tall. 



ously), it is a generalization of classical set theory. You 
can actually use fuzzy logic to implement crisp systems, 
although there is little reason to. Most of the action 
in fuzzy systems occurs in the transitions — the partial- 
membership regions of a set. 

Traditional logic recognizes only full or null member- 
ship in a set and requires that a given assertion be 
either true or false. Fuzzy logic, however, allows par- 
tial truth and partial falseness. Fig 1 illustrates the 
difference. 



FUZZY LOGIC 



In classical set theory, we may ask whether Mary, 
a woman who is 5 ft, 8 in. tall, belongs to the set of 
tall women. In logic, we ask whether the statement 
"Mary is a tall woman" is true or false; using bilevel 
logic, we must select one or the other. If we say that 
Mary is tall, would she still be tall if she were a quarter 
inch shorter? Or half an inch shorter? 

Fuzzy logic allows the statement "Mary is tall" to 
have a range of truthfulness, depending on Mary's 
height. If Mary is 5 ft even, the assertion that she is 
tall is completely false, but if she is 6 ft even, the 
assertion is completely true. If she is 5 ft, 8 in. tall, 
the assertion may be 75% true. 

Working with this premise — that the path from truth 
to falseness may be gradual (and also, implicitly, that 
something can be simultaneously partially true and 
partially false) — requires a new mindset, especially for 
Western engineers. In principle, we agree that the 
world is not black and white — that most of it, in fact, 
is gray. In practice, however, we make assumptions 
and force our view of the world to be black and white. 
Fuzzy logic allows us not only to accept the gray, but 
to work with it in a very powerful way. 

To apply fuzzy set theory, we must indicate the de- 
gree to which a variable is a member of a set. We do 
this with the "degree-of-membership" variable, most 
often represented by the Greek letter p.. The expres- 
sion 
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Fig 2— The degree to which an element is a member of a. fuzzy 
set, denoted \l, can range from (null membership) to 1 (full 
membership). In this example, a woman 5 ft, 8 in. tall has a 
degree of membership in the set TALL WOMEN of 0.75. 

ing full membership (or complete truth) is consistent 
with notation used in traditional bilevel logic. 

Just as bilevel logic has logical operators for combin- 
ing logic variables, so does fuzzy logic. Variables in 
the two logic systems necessarily have different defini- 
tions, but they use the same operators: AND, OR, and 
NOT. The definitions most commonly used are those 
proposed by Lotfi Zadeh, the creator of fuzzy logic 
(see box, "Fuzzy perspective"). 

The AND of two fuzzy-logic variables, by Zadeh's 
definition, is the minimum truth value. That is, for 
fuzzy variables A and B, 

H-<a and B) = min(M-A,^B)- 



N(xH0,l] 

means that the degree of membership of the element 
x in the fuzzy set A ranges from to 1, inclusive. 
When applied to fuzzy logic, |a is called the "truth 
value" and represents the degree to which an assertion 
is true (Fig 2). The range 0=£u^l, with indicating 
null membership (or complete falseness) and 1 indicat- 



The OR of two fuzzy-logic variables is the maximum 
truth value. Again, for fuzzy variables A and B, 

M-(A or B) = i"ax(|x A ,(i B ). 

The NOT of a fuzzy logic variable is given by 

M'tNOT A) = I M-A- 



Fuzzy perspective 



Fuzzy set theory was "created" by Lotfi Zadeh in 1965 
and is based on work in multivalued logic by a number 
of mathematicians earlier in the century. Zadeh was, 
and is, a professor of electrical engineering and com- 
puter science at the University of California, Berkeley. 

In his work with complex, nonlinear systems, Zadeh 
observed that the more complex a system becomes, 
the less meaningful are low-level details in describing 
overall system operation. The drive for precision in com- 
plex-system description actually becomes a stumbling 
block; precision often is not only unnecessary, but coun- 
terproductive. One of Zadeh's basic assumptions is that 



a system's operational and control laws can be ex- 
pressed linguisticallv — in words. 

Fuzzy logic is its ! not "fuzzy," but a rigorous mathe- 
matical discipline. Neither is it merely another way of 
looking at probability theory, although both disciplines 
deal with uncertainty. Probability theory deals with the 
uncertainty that results from random behavior, whereas 
fuzzy theory addresses the uncertainty resulting from 
boundary conditions. The two disciplines are comple- 
mentary in that there can be (and are) fuzzy stochastic 
systems, but one does not replace or eliminate the 
need for the other. 
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All three of these operators are equivalent to their 
respective counterparts in bilevel logic for p, limited 
to and 1. 

Plain words replace complex math 

In order to work more easily with systems that are 
too complex to model accurately with mathematics, 
fuzzy logic resorts to linguistic variables. It is very 
difficult to express mathematically even the basic con- 
trol laws involved in driving a car, say, but a verbal 
description of how to drive — that is, how to react to 
the various situations that are presented to the 
driver — is actually quite simple. Any such description, 
however, must necessarily use imprecise terms such 
as fast, slow, hard, and soft. (The latter two, for exam- 
ple, describe how much to apply either the accelerator 
or the brake.) 

Fuzzy-set theory accommodates such imprecise 
terms. For example, the linguistic variable SPEED 
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Fig 3 — A fuzzy rule-based system has three major components. 
First, a crisp-to-fuzzy transform changes crisp inputs into degrees 
of membership, or truth values. Next, an inference mechanism 
determines actions to take by applying the truth values as condi- 
tions to rules. Finally, a fuzzy-to-crisp transform converts fuzzy 
actions into crisp actions and combines them to form a single, 
executable action. 

might have as values (among others) the fuzzy sets 
VERY SLOW, SLOW, MEDIUM FAST, FAST, and 
VERY FAST. It will also have as a value the crisp 
set STOPPED. 

A degree-of-membership function represents each of 
the fuzzy sets and acts as a transform between the 
crisp real world and our fuzzy view of the real world. 
For example, a SPEED of 70 mph may have degrees 
of membership in each of the fuzzy sets: 

P-vkry slow(70 mph) = 
Pslow(?0 mph) = 
Pmedium fast(70 mph) = 0.3 
(x FAST (70 mph) = 0.8 
Pvery fast(70 mph) = 0.4. 

In fuzzy-logic control algorithms, degrees of mem- 
bership serve as inputs. The determination of appropri- 
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Fig 4 — Degree-of-membership functions transform crisp inputs into 
fuzzy degrees of membership. Here, a speed of 70 mph has 
membership in the fuzzy set FAST with p. = 0.80 and in the set 
VERY FAST with p. = 0.38. 

ate degree-of-membership functions is part of the de- 
sign process. 

The rule-based system is currently the most popular 
application of fuzzy logic. Its basic structure (Fig 3) 
has three major sections: a crisp-to-fuzzy transform 
("fuzzifier"), an inference mechanism that employs 
rules, and a fuzzy-to-crisp transform ("defuzzifier"). 

In using such a system, we transform into a fuzzy 
domain, manipulate the data, and transform back into 
the crisp domain. This approach is analogous to work- 
ing in the frequency domain on transformed time- 
domain data. Because the necessary processing is eas- 
ier in the frequency domain than it is in the time do- 
main, processing time-domain data warrants the ex- 
pense of an FFT and an inverse FFT. In a fuzzy 
system, the base of rules describing system operation 
in fuzzy terms is easy to work with. Consequently, 
we transform crisp inputs and outputs into a fuzzy 
domain of intuitive, linguistic rules rather than trans- 
forming fuzzy rules into the crisp domain. 

As indicated in Fig 4, the crisp-to-fuzzy transform 
is a mapping of an actual crisp value to a degree of 
membership via an input degree-of-membership func- 
tion. The resulting degree of membership then be- 
comes an input to the next system block, the inference 
mechanism. 

In the inference mechanism, inputs and truth values 
serve as conditions for the rules that make up the rule 
base. At regular intervals, the fuzzy controller samples 
inputs and applies them to the rule base, resulting in 
appropriate system outputs. Theoretically, the rule 
base should cover all possible combinations of input 
values, but such coverage is typically neither practical 
nor necessary. 

The general form of each rule is: 

if (INPUT is VALUE!) then (ACTION is VALUE2), 
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where VALUE 1 and VALUE2 refer to the respective 
specific fuzzy sets associated with the particular 
INPUT or OUTPUT. 

For example, a deceleration throttle-control rule 
might read: 

if (SPEED is VERY FAST) then (THROTTLE is 
SLIGHT). 

When this rule "fires" (when SPEED is VERY FAST), 
the action occurs (THROTTLE gets set to SLIGHT). 
In contrast with other rule-based systems, the action 
occurs only to the degree that the input is true. If 
SPEED is VERY FAST with u, = 0.25, then THROT- 
TLE gets set to SLIGHT also with |x = 0.25. This par- 
tial setting to SLIGHT occurs in a step that performs 
combination and defuzzification. 

Four ways to defuzzify 

A method of combining actions is necessary because 
more than one rule may fire for any given set of inputs. 
In addition, the resulting single action (combined from 
the actions of triggered rules) must be transformed 
from a fuzzy value to a crisp, executable value. There 
are currently four popular combination/defuzzification 
techniques. 

The maximizer technique takes the maximum de- 
gree-of-membership value from the various triggered 
rules and performs the corresponding single action. If, 
for example, as a result of three rules having fired, 
the THROTTLE mentioned above has 

^SLIGHT = 0.75, 
M-SLIGHT = 0.40, 
H-MEDIUM = 0.20, 

then the throttle setting associated with |Aslight = 0.75 
will result, because 0.75 is greater than the other two 
values of jjl. If two actions have the same (jl value, and 
that value is the maximum ji, then some form of conflict 
resolution is necessary. One possibility is to use an 
average of the corresponding outputs; another is to 
select the action associated with a rule's position in the 
rule base. 

The maximizer technique is the simplest combina- 
tion/defuzzification approach, but it ignores potentially 
important actions. Another technique, the weighted- 
average method, averages the various actions after 
assigning weights based on degree-of-membership val- 
ues. Although conceptually strong and not computa- 
tionally demanding, this approach suffers from ambigu- 
ity in the output function, as does the maximizer 
method. 



Ambiguity arises because an output degree-of- 
membership function can specify more than one output 
value for a given value of |x. An output membership 
function typically is shaped like a pyramid or a trun- 
cated pyramid. If (x = 0.5, the output value can come 
from the function's rising or falling edge. Worse yet, 
for a truncated pyramid, u. = 1.0 corresponds to a whole 
range of values. 

It is possible to eliminate ambiguity by mapping out- 
put-function components through the specific rules 
back to input functions. The procedure is tedious, how- 
ever, and disallows the use of negated input functions 
as rule conditions. (For example, we could not say "if 
(SPEED is NOT FAST)".) 

The centroid method, illustrated in Fig 5, results in 
an output action that is associated with the center of 
mass of the active rule outputs. Because we are no 
longer using the edges of degree-of-membership func- 
tions, we no longer have ambiguity. 

Unfortunately, the centroid method is computation- 
ally intensive and suffers from an additional shortcom- 
ing. For a vertically symmetric degree-of-membership 
function, the centroid always corresponds to a single 
output value, regardless of the value of the input de- 
gree of membership (|x). As a result, to achieve smooth 
operation over the entire output range, several (or at 
the very least two) rules must fire at each system 
iteration. In order for multiple rules to fire at once, 
input degree-of-membership functions must overlap. 
Despite these shortcomings, the centroid method is 
currently the best technique for combination and de- 
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Fig 5 — The centroid method combines several fuzzy output actions 
to form a single executable action. This single output is a weighted 
average of the centroids of each active degree-of-membership 
function. This example shows three active rule actions, specifying 
SLIGHT throttle twice (jx=0.75 and |x = 0.40) and MEDIUM throt- 
tle once (n = 0.20). Function centroids are marked with small 
circles. The resulting output is a throttle setting of 29% full throttle. 
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parent address latches and 13ns access time for speed-critical, wide- 
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fuzzification that available fuzzy-logic tools support. 

The remaining combination/defuzzification method, 
the singleton technique, is a special case of the centroid 
method. This technique represents each fuzzy output 
set as a single output value by using a weighted aver- 
age to combine multiple actions. This approach re- 
quires much less computation than the centroid 
method, but it still requires overlapping input functions 
to avoid discontinuities in the output. Because of its 
conceptual and computational simplicity — and unless 
someone develops a new and more powerful tech- 
nique — the singleton method will probably replace the 
centroid method as the most common output technique. 

Fuzzy feedback controllers 

You can sample selected outputs of a fuzzy system 
and use them as inputs to make a feedback controller 
(Fig 6). A fuzzy system fuzzifies inputs, which then 
serve as conditions to the rule base. The rule base 
operates on those inputs, then it combines and de- 
fuzzifies actions from triggered rules to produce one 
or more controller outputs. 

Increasingly, fuzzy rule-based systems use adaptive 
techniques — neural nets and genetic algorithms, for 
example — to refine degree-of-membership functions 
and even the actual rule bases. In addition, fuzzy deci- 
sion systems that do not use a rule base are beginning 
to use fuzzy (rather than crisp) inputs to make predic- 
tions from vague and incomplete data. 

Fuzzy logic has been applied to many different and 
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Fig 6 — In a fuzzy feedback controller, selected sampled outputs 
serve as inputs. Modeling is unnecessary, even with nonlinear 
systems, as long as the response function is describable in words. 



diverse applications. These include categorization of 
weather patterns and of sea gull behavior; control of 
cement kilns, passenger trains, and elevators; schedul- 
ing of subway trains and service technicians; and mak- 
ing predictions in risk management. 

Fuzzy logic systems are often superior to alternate 
approaches in five general areas: 

• In complex systems where an adequate system model 
is difficult or impossible to define 

• In systems normally controlled by a human expert 

• In systems that have moderately to very complex 
continuous (or semicontinuous) inputs and outputs 
and a nonlinear response function 

• In systems that use human observations as control 
rules or inputs 

• In systems where vagueness is common; for exam- 
ple, in economic systems, natural sciences, and be- 
havioral sciences. GEO 
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Interested in more information 
on fuzzy logic? 

Turn to pg 121 in this issue for more information 
on fuzzy logic. The practical steps outlined in the 
next article show how to design a simple fuzzy- 
logic system. 

We continue our special coverage of fuzzy logic 
in the July 6, 1992, issue of EDN, which will feature 
a staff-written article on software tools used for 
fuzzy-logic design. 
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